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The Concord Lyceum 


By Atvau H. Low 


INCE it arose from the New Eng- 
land soil, it is doubtless only nat- 
ural that, as a movement, the ly- 

ceum should have reached its peak in 
that area. The lyceum movement was 
by no means confined to New England, 
but by 1829 was flung far and wide over 
the southern and mid-western sections of 
the nation as well, although it never at- 
tained the degree of prominence in those 
regions which it enjoyed in New Eng- 
land.’ There is no doubt, however, that, 
as a true product of the New England 
mind, the lyceum movement reached its 
greatest heights upon its home soil, and 
in no section of New England was there 
a lyceum which surpassed in success and 
prominence that which was established 
in the village of Concord, Massachusetts. 

Concord could not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, be called a large town, 
Keven today its population does not ex- 
ceed $,000.~ ‘To one entering it for the 


Epiror’s Nore: This article forms Chapter II 
of a thesis presented by Mr. Low to the Gradu- 
ate Faculty of the University of Virginia in 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. 





first time it appears to have changed but 
little during the last century. Great arch- 
ing elms still throw their cool shadows 
over the common, and along its quiet 
tree-shaded streets stately homes stand 
primly behind their white picket fences. 
It was here, in this quiet New England 
village, that Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott 
and Hawthorne made their homes. It is 
little wonder, then, that a town which 
harbored so many famous American men 
of letters and which will always remain 
to such a large degree associated with 
the nineteenth-century Transcendentalist 
movement, should have been the home 
of the foremost American lyceum as well. 

On December 3, 1828, “a large and 
respectable meeting of citizens of Con- 
at the Centre 
brick school-house, pursuant to public 
notice given by the Rev. Dr. Ripley after 
the religious exercises on Thanksgiving 
Day,” the take into 
consideration the expediency of forming 
a Lyceum in Concord.” * The Honorable 
John Keyes was chosen chairman and 
Lemuel Shattuck was chosen as 
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tary. It was unanimously agreed that a 
lyceum should be formed and a commit- 
tee consisting of Samuel Hoar, John 
Keyes, Nathan Brooks, Daniel Shattuck, 
Daniel S. Southmayd, Samuel Burr, 
Daniel Stone and Lemuel Shattuck was 
chosen to prepare and report a constitu- 
tion for the prop sed society : ‘Two weeks 
later the commission reported a draft of 
the constitution, which, after full con- 
sideration at three later meetings was, 
with some amendments, adopted on Jan- 
uary 7, 1829. The following officers 
were chosen: 


President—Reverend Wr. Ezra Ripley 
First Vice-President— Josiah Davis 
Second Vice-President—Reuben Brown 
Treasurer—Ephraim Merriam 
Recording Secretary—Lemuel Shattuck 
Corresponding Secretary—Phineas Al- 
len 
Curators—Samuel Burr, Cyrus Hosmer, 
Daniel Stone.* 


In Article 1 of the Constitution it was 
provided that “Any person living within 
the Centre School District in Concord 
may become a member of the Lyceum 
by annually paying into the treasury one 
dollar, and any person living without the 
limits of said district, by the payment of 
fifty cents.”° “Ten dollars paid at any 
one time shall entitle a person to one 
membership for life. Persons under eight- 
een years of age, by paying one half the 
annual sum above mentioned, shall en- 
Joy all the privileges of the society except 
voting.” ® 

There were fifty-seven original sign- 
ers of the Constitution of whom Nathan 
Brooks, Abiel Heywood, Daniel Shat- 
tuck, and Samuel Hoar were life mem- 
bers. It does not appear that there were 
any other life members. 

The Concord Debating Club, which 
had been founded seven years before in 
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1822, merged with the Lyceum on 
March 11, 1829. The last question dis- 
cussed by the club was whether or not th: 
general establishment of lyceums in th: 
Commonwealth would be productive o 
good to the public. The question was 
probably the 


since, after a discussion extending throug] 


answered in affirmative, 
two evenings, it was decided that th 
field was too small for both societies an 
the club gracefully yielded by voting 
“that the Concord Debating Club wil 
to hold meetings, and becom: 
henceforth united to the Concord Ly- 
cecum, agreeably to a vote of the Lyce- 
—"* 


cease 


At the time of the union there 
were fourteen active members of the de- 
bating club. 

For the first five years nearly all the 
meetings were held in the old Academy 
building, but in 1832 it was voted to re- 
turn to the brick on the 
square for the reason that the Academy 
was “too far from the centre of the vil- 
lage.” * In 1836-1837 the meetings wer: 
held in the vestry of the Orthodox meet- 
inghouse, and afterwards for six years in 


schoolhouse 


the brick schoolhouse, and then for eight 
years in the vestry of the First Parish 
Church. After 1851 the Lyceum met in 
the Town Hall. 

It was customary to meet in Septem- 
ber or October and to organize by choos- 
ing officers and sometimes a committee 
to procure subscriptions. When a sum of 
$75 or $100 had been guaranteed, it was 
considered safe to proceed to engage lec- 
turers for the coming season, All expend- 
itures were on a small scale at first. Many 
of the lecturers were townspeople and re- 
ceived nothing, while those coming from 
other places were satisfied with receiving 
their traveling expenses. The rest of the 
money went to pay for rent, fuel, and 
lights. 


One of the purposes of Holbrook’s 
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plan was to promote the establishing of 
libraries in towns and cities throughout 
the country. In accordance with this aim, 
every lyceum, no matter how small, at- 
tempted in some measure to build up 

small library and also to secure a small 
supply of simple scientific equipment for 
the purpose of performing demonstra- 
tions as an accompaniment of lectures. 
Some of the larger lyceums managed to 
build up libraries of several hundred vol- 
More than $50 was spent during 
the first season by the Concord Lyceum 


umes, 


providing a cabinet, maps, apparatus, 
and the nucleus of a library. By 18332 the 
Lyceum library consisted of one ations 
thirteen p imphlets and some two or three 
volumes.” ‘To what extent this library 
grew before it, along with the other Ly- 
ceum property, dwindled and eventu: ally 
vanished with the passage of the years,’ 
does not appear in the L yceum records, 
but in view of the fact that the Concord 
Lyceum was such a vigorous, flourishing 
organization, it is probably safe to assume 
that its library compared favorably with 
those collected by other lyceums in towns 
of similar size. 

The first lecture was delivered in the 
old courthouse on Wednesday, January 
28, 1829, by Reverend Bernard Whit- 
man of Waltham, Massachusetts, upon 
‘Popular Superstitions.” The 
Yeoman’s Gazette, published in Concord 
at that time, says that “‘Full three hun- 
dred hearers were present, some of whom 


the subject, 


The va- 
riety of topics presented over the years 
by lecturers before this lyceum is really 
quite remarkable, although during the 
first few seasons the list of lectures seems 

have been heavily weighed upon the 
side of subjects of a scientific or historic 
nature. Also during this period it 1s no- 
ticeable that the majority of the speakers 
were from the local citizenry of Concord 


. . . x11 
came from adjoining towns. 
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itself or else from towns in the near vi- 


cinity."” But this is naturally to be ex- 
pected in the case of a town organization 
which had in fact only appeared upon 
the national scene a scant two years and 
months before. At this early date 
the large number of professional lectur- 
who 


three 


ers toured the 


asking 


for their services, 


country, many of 


them and lar: ge 


rece IVINg Vv 
Was still 


Sums 


a thing of the 


future. 

But it was not many years before the 
list of speakers was indeed an impressive 
one. Frank B. Sanborn, a resident of 
Concord and one-time friend of the im- 
portant members of the Concord circle, 
and who, until his death in 1917, liked 
to consider himself the last of the Tran- 
scendentalists, has described for us a 
typical season: 

This ancient 
bating society .. 
ter in the 


founded as a de- 
. and still meeting every win- 
Town Hall, has reckoned among its 
lecturers all of our local authors except Haw- 
thorne, Louisa Alcott, and Mrs. Jane Austin 
(a first cousin of Professor Goodwin of Har- 
vard, and still a popular novelist). Emerson 
and his brother Charles spoke there more than 
a hundred times,—Charles three o 
and Waldo the rest. 
ty lectures, 


‘6 


institution, 





r four times, 
Thoreau gave nearly twen- 
and was for some years an active 
curator” or secretary, for the 


promotion of 
lectures. In one of his pages 


, some sixty vears 


ago, he says: “How much might be done for a 
town with $1oo. I myself have provided a 


select course of twenty-five lectures for a win- 
ter, together with room, fuel, and lights, for 
that sum,—which was no inconsiderable bene- 
ft to every inhabitant.” I had the curiosity to 
look up this matter, and found it was in the 
winter of 


1842-3 that these lectures were civ- 
en—and 


surely a more noteworthy list of 
speakers could hardly be found in any city 
course. They were Emerson (three), George 
Bancroft, Theodore Parker, Horace Greeley, 
O. A. Brownson (an early friend of Thoreau), 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
ologist, Mrs. Emerson’s brother), 
Dr. E. 
wards of New York, Dr. 
Freeman Clarke, 


(the chemist and ge- 
Henry Giles, 
H. Chapin, then of Charlestown, after- 
Edward Jarvis, James 
himself, Wendell 


Thoreau 
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Phillips, James Richardson, Thoreau’s class- 
mate; Charles Lane, the English friend of Al- 
cott, then resident in Concord before going to 
found the community at Fruitlands; E. W. 
Bull, then busy inventing the far-famed Con- 
cord grape, and half a dozen speakers of less 
fame.?* 

The financial record of that winter 
stands on a page of the Lyceum records. 
Thoreau and accounted for 
$109.20, but he left a balance of $9.20 
in the treasury."* For the lecture room, 
lighted and warmed, he paid $31.25; 
to Bancroft, Brownson, Giles and Jack- 
son he paid $10 each; to Dr. Chapin 
$8.00; to Parker $3.00; to Emerson, 
Phillips, Greeley and himself nothing.” 

Many of the lecturers were enter- 
tained for the night at Emerson’s house, 
others by the Thoreaus, by Squire Hoar, 
Mrs. Brooks, and other hospitable peo- 
ple. In his Journal Bronson Alcott men- 
tions one such instance: 


received 


Meet Agassiz at Emerson’s. He is here to 
lecture before our Lyceum. ... The lecture is 
listened to with profound interest. He is emi- 
nently the teacher in his department. After the 
lecture, meet many of our people at Emerson’s, 
and have further talk with the Professor. With 
his knowledge of the facts of the world, what 
might not an idealist like myself accomplish 
for the mind! *" 


Both Thoreau and Emerson were fre- 
quent speakers before the Concord Ly- 
ceum., Emerson delivered a total of one 
hundred not 


even remotely approached by any other 


lectures there—a_ record 
speaker—and frequently came forward 
and volunteered his services when no 
speaker could be secured or when the 
scheduled lecturer could not be present. 
Thoreau frequently gave chapters from 
his own books first as lectures. In 1845 
he gave a lecture on “Concord River.” 
In 1847, while still living in his hut at 
Walden, he lectured two weeks in suc- 


cession on “The History of Myself,” 
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the manuscript of which afterward made 
a considerable part of the book Walden, 
and in 1849 he delivered a lecture en- 
titled ““White Beans and Walden Pond.” 

Perhaps the best available commen- 
taries upon the lectures and the lecturers 
themselves are to be found in the jour- 
nals and letters of some of the famous 
citizens of Concord. Thoreau, with his 
characteristic penetrating powers of 
analysis and his caustic wit, has furnished 
us with some of the finest examples of 
this sort. For example, in 1843 he writes 
that “Mr. Chapin lectured this evening, 
and so rhetorically that I forgot my duty 
and heard very little.” *‘ Thoreau, unlike 
most nineteenth-century Americans, was 
not often deceived by a flood of rhetorical 
bombast. Dramatic gestures and pom- 
pous phrases did not impress him, and 
intellects or 
those who dealt with their topic in a su- 
perficial manner were castigated in such 


possessors of second-rate 


sentences as the following: 





We have had Whipple on Genius,—too 
weighty a subject for him, with his antitheti- 
cal definitions new-vamped,—what it is, what 
it is vot, but altogether what it is vot; cuthng 
it this way and cufhng it that, as if it were an 
India-rubber ball. Really, it is a subject which 
should expand, expand, accumulate itself be- 
fore the speaker’s eyes as he goes on, like th 
snowballs which the roll in the street; 
and when it stops, it should be so large that h: 
cannot start it, but must leave it there. Hudson, 
too, has been here, with a dark shadow in the 


bovs 


core of him, and his desperate wit, so much in- 
debted to the surface of him,—wringing out 
his words and snapping them off like a dish- 
cloth; remarkable, but not memorable. 
Singular that these two best lecturers should 


Very 


in their timber,—their 
solid parts to be made and kept solid by shrink- 
ave and contraction of the whole, with conse- 
quent checks and fissures.?* 


have so much “wave” 


‘The Journals of Bronson Alcott also 
furnish us with some revealing insights 
into the speakers and their lectures, and 
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into the personality of the writer as well. 
Alcott, the most “transcendental” of the 
‘Transcendentalists, and a man whose 
life seems to have been composed of a 
maximum of dreamy, naive theory and 
a minimum of realistic practicality, 1s 
known chiefly today as the father of the 
novelist Louisa May Alcott. Alcott was 
a great admirer of that other uncompro- 
mising idealist, ‘Thoreau, and in his Jour- 
nal Thoreau records that he read a lec- 
ture before the Lyceum the week before 
on the rights and duties of the individual 
in relation to government, “much to Mr. 
Alcott’s satisfaction.” *” In Alcott’s Jour- 
nal we find the following entry: 

Thoreau and his lecture on “Wild Apples” 
before the Lyceum. It is a piece of exquisite 
sense, a celebrating of the infinity of Nature, 
exemplified with much learning and original 
observation, ... I listened with uninterrupted 
interest and delight.?° 


In another entry Alcott records that 
both he and Mrs. Alcott had been to 
hear Henry James, Sr., lecture on “Car- 
lyle” and had greatly enjoyed “the hearty 
manner of the lecturer” and the anec- 
dotes “so exceedingly characteristic and 
witty.”’ James apparently related his an- 
ecdotes of more than one interview with 
great good humor, giving Carlyle’s broad 
Scotch accent as well as his words and 
sentiments, and the entire audience de- 
lighted in his lecture, “Emerson even 
more, perhaps, than any.”*' But for 
sheer popularity—in later years amount- 
ing almost to veneration—no lecturer 
could hope for a place in the hearts of 
Concord’s citizens equal to that held by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. This esteem 
was apparently shared by one and all, 
Alcott not excepted, His views are set 
forth in a Journal entry which reads: 

Hear Emerson lecture on “Eloquence” be- 


tore the Lyceum, and, if not eloquent in the 
popular, he is in the true sense—the rhetoric 
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of transparent winged thought charming his 


auditors. I think his dramatic genius surpass- 


ing. 


... While he lives and speaks the Lyceum 
will preach the purest doctrine taught in our 
times." 


At a later date, having just heard Emer- 

. «<< a ae 
son deliver a lecture on “Immortality, 
Alcott records: 

Our people heard with eager interest, and 
what they did not apprehend clearly they were 
charmed into loving and admiring as some- 
thing in itself lovely and charming. Could we 
have more preaching of this kind, our church- 
es would stand for far more than they do now, 
and divinity have name and deserved repute. 
I could not but think our village preacher must 
have received some hints not only of a nobler 
doctrine but of a nobler method of address.** 


Alcott noted that what Emerson said 
upon the lecture platform sometimes 
went over the heads of Concord audi- 
Yet among twentieth-century 
people, particularly those living in sec- 
tions of the country other than New Eng- 
land, there seems to be a rather height- 
ened opinion of the intellectual level of 
the average New Englander of the nine- 
teenth century. No doubt this assumption 
is a natural one, and has been readily fos- 
tered by the virtual monopoly which that 
section of the country then held in the 
field of literature, and by the reputation 
for culture acquired by Boston, which 
survives to the present day. The truth is, 
however, that despite the fame which 
Concord has acquired as the result of a 
considerable number of philosophers and 
literary lights living in its midst and in its 
general vicinity, the citizens of Concord 
were like the people of any other village 


ences, 


of the time. For the most part they were 
practical, hard-working Yankees, who, 
while willing to hear an instructive or 
entertaining lecture upon geology or 
Switzerland, had little knowledge of or 
sympathy with the ideals of ‘TTranscen- 
dentalism, and were consequently apt to 
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be a bit restive when some nineteenth- 
century visionary mounted the rostrum 
and rhetorically soared into the blue em- 
pyrean. The average Yankee mind had 
little for such “ In the 
pages of his Journal Thoreau often gave 
vent to his ire at the stubborn resistance 


” 
use nonsense. 


to such idealistic philosophy exhibited by 
the audiences which he from time to time 
addressed: 

After lecturing twice this winter I feel that 
I am in danger of cheapening myself by try- 
ing to become a successful lecturer, i.e., to in- 
terest my audiences. I am disappointed to find 
that most that I am and value myself for is 
lost, or worse than lost, on my audience. I 
fail to get even the attention of the mass. I 
should suit them better if I suited myself less. 
I feel that the public demand an average man, 
—average thoughts and manners,—not origi- 
nality, nor even absolute excellence. You can- 
not interest them except as you are like them 
and sympathize with them. I would rather that 
my audience come to me than that I should go 
to them, and so they be sifted; i.e., I would 
rather write books than lectures. That is fine, 
this is coarse. To read to a promiscuous audi- 
ence who are at your mercy the fine thoughts 
you solaced yourself with far away is as vio- 
lent as to fatten geese by cramming, and in this 
case they do not get fatter.** 


That the people of Concord were will- 
ing and even eager to listen to the lec- 
tures of Emerson, many of which later 
became some of his philosophical essays, 
which are generally obscure enough, is 
an eloquent tribute to the lofty regard in 
which Emerson was held in the thoughts 
of Concord’s citizens. No doubt this was 
in large part due to the warm, kindly 
smile, the benevolent manner, and the 
genial optimism which radiated from 
him as he spoke and which endeared him 
to the hearts of his listeners—character- 
istics in which Thoreau, however, seems 
to have been somewhat lacking. ‘The 
secret of Emerson’s hold upon audiences 
was his faith that all differences in hu- 
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man beings are only-superficial and tha‘ 
they all have one fundamental nature 
which it was for him to find and awaken 
And his confidence seems to have bee: 
justified upon occasion. There is the story 
of the Concord farmer who said he had 
heard all Mr. Emerson’s lectures be- 
fore the Lyceum—“and understood ’en 
too.” ** The people of the village felt his 
friendly and modest attitude toward 
them. Mrs. Hoar, seeing a neighbor wh 
came in to work for her drying her hands 
and rolling down her sleeves one after- 
noon somewhat earlier than usual, asked 
her if she was going so soon. “‘Yes, I’ve 
got to go now. I’m going to Mr. Emer- 
son’s lecture,” was the reply. “Do you 
understand Mr. Emerson!” Mrs. Hoar 
enquired, “Not a word,” was the an- 
swer, “but I like to go and see him stand 
up there and look as if he thought every- 
one was as good as he was.”’*® 

But not every speaker was endowed 
with the personality of an Emerson. That 
this fact sometimes had an adverse effect 
can be seen from the following entry in 
the Lyceum records: 

Rev. Thos. L. Stone delivered the first of a 
course of Six Lectures, upon English Lan- 
guage and Literature—to be given on succes- 
sive Wednesday evenings. This “course”? has 
been something of a failure, the audience tir- 
ing of the same voice & subject, & demanding 
a variety & more popular style of lectures.*’ 


Although the interest of audiences may 
have sometimes flagged, yet the general 
tenor of the meetings seems to have been 
upon a uniformly high level. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Lyceum in 1842 
Dr. Jarvis and Mr. Alcott argued in fa- 
vor of giving the meetings “‘a more social 
character” and thought that an intended 
change would better promote the objects 
of the Lyceum. The record does not 
show what the proposed innovation was, 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


From a photograph by Frank Rowell, Boston, 1865. 
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but it appears that the plan was opposed 
by Dr. Tewksbury, who thought that it 
was “detracting somewhat from the dig- 
nity of the association to introduce soft 
talk and courting times into our meet- 
ings.” ** The matter was finally referred 
to the directors, but there is no further 
record of what action—if any—was tak- 
en. We may be fairly certain, however, 
that the board of officers did not allow 
their Lyceum to degenerate into an oc- 
casion for light-hearted gossip and mer- 
riment. 

By its very nature, and also because it 
was partially composed of the members 
of the Concord Debating Club, the Ly- 
ceum became an ideal vehicle for discus- 
sions and debates on topics of timely or 
general interest. Each year a committee 
of three was chosen to select questions for 
discussion and to make a list of those per- 
sons who would consent to take a part in 
the debates. The volunteers were called 
upon by the committee in alphabetical or- 
der and were given a topic upon which 
they were expected to debate at a future 
meeting. I'wo were assigned to the af- 
firmative side of the question and two to 
the negative. It was the usual custom for 
the president to give his own opinion on 
the topic at the conclusion of the debate. 
Sometimes he called upon the members 
of the audience to voice their opinion by 
a show of hands, but it was not until 
1837 that the following resolution was 
passed by the society, after a protracted 
discussion: The president shall give his 
opinion on all questions, this opinion sub- 
ject to an appeal to the society.~” 

During the season of 1830-1831, ex- 
tending from September to May, the Ly- 
ceum listened to 30 lectures and 12 de- 
bates. 


Discussions of one question were frequently 
continued through several evenings, and elicit- 
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ed some of the greatest talent in town, bring 
ing information of importance to everyone 
During the intervals before and between th 
exercises the Concord Band occasionally vol 
unteered their services to heighten the enjoy 
ment of the evening. This exercise introduce; 
variety into Lyceums and, it is hoped, will b 
continued,°” 
This, incidentally, was the first appear- 
ance of music in the Concord Lyceum. 
Like the subjects of the lectures, th: 
questions which were debated—often 
hotly—present a varied and sometimes 
amusing list. After arguing through four 
successive evenings, the society decided 
by a vote of two to one that imprison- 
ment for debt ought not to be abolished.” 
They also felt that corporal punishment 
should not be abandoned in the discipline 
of schools;** that the light of nature 
teaches the immortality of the soul; 
that theatrical exhibitions do not have a 
good moral tendency.”* They flattered 
themselves that a dense population is 
more immoral than a scattered one,” 
and that a fertile soil is not calculated to 
bring forth the best energies of a people.*” 
They were firmly of the opinion that in- 
come ought not to be taxed;** that lib- 
erty of the press ought not to be re- 
strained by law;** that it would be ex- 
pedient for the state to construct a rail- 
road from Boston to the Hudson River, 
near Albany.*” It was also thought that 
the conferring of literary and scientific 
degrees upon women would not be de- 
sirable.*° This last decision was resolute- 
ly confirmed upon appeal to the Lyceum. 
During the year 1833 the question of 
whether or not the morals of the people 
were better than formerly presented it- 
self for debate. This was obviously a 
question of deep-seated interest, and one 
upon which even the most shy, retiring 
soul might be tempted to expound at 
some length. Needless to say, the debate 
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ran overtime on the first night, “‘some 


other gentlemen signifying a wish to be 
heard on the subject.” ** At the succeed- 
ing meeting the debate was continued 
“with some warmth until past the usual 
hour, when the President decided the 
question in the affirmative.” ** This ap- 
parently settled the matter—at least for 
the record. 

The members could not always come 
to a decision, however, for although it 
was agreed that money might be judi- 
ciously spent in the erection of national 
monuments,** no decision was reached 
on the question of whether the legisla- 
ture ought to grant a lottery for the 
completion of Bunker Hill monument; ** 
nor was it decided whether the pulpit or 
bar afforded the greater field for elo- 
quence.*” President Ball ventured to de- 
cide that the national debt was a bless- 
ing, but a vote of the society reversed 
this opinion.*® | 

For the first few years debating flour- 
ished, but toward the end of the 1820’s, 
when the list of speakers began to include 
the names of more and more of the fa- 
mous men of the period, it started to 
wane. Ihe members of the Lyceum seem 
to have simply lost interest in it, and dur- 
ing the 1840’s it disappeared entirely. 

Like any other organization, the Con- 
cord Lyceum had its troubles. Though 
generally harmony and good feeling 
characterized the meetings, occasionally 
the whole structure and organization of 
the Lyceum was threatened with ruin 
by a division of opinion on a question up- 
on which feeling was strong. One such 
issue was slavery. As early as 18332 it was 
debated by the society and decided by 
Dr. Bartlett, then president, that the 
Anti-Slavery Society ought not to be en- 
couraged, Again, in 1835, the decision 
was rendered by Reverend H. B. Good- 
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win, acting as president, that the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery would be inex- 
pedient, and an appeal to the members 
of the Lyceum resulted in a vote of four- 
teen to three sustaining the presiding of- 
ficer. Feeling ran high upon this point, as 
can be seen from the following excerpts 
from the Lyceum records for the year 
1842: 

After Greely had spoken, was announced 
that Wendell Phillips would lecture on slavery 
at the next meeting. Thereupon Hon. John 
Keyes offered following resolution, 

Resolved that as this Lyceum is established 
for social & mutual improvement, the intro- 
duction of the vexed or disorganizing question 


of Abolitionism or Slavery should be kept out 
of 1¢,°* 


The next entry states simply but elo- 
quently: 


Lyceum met and heard the above alluded to 
Lecture from W. Phillips Esq.** 


The “vexed question” arose again in 
1845, when the curators were, by a vote 
of twenty-one to fifteen, requested to in- 
vite Mr. Phillips to lecture again on 
slavery. I'wo of the three curators, be- 
lieving the Lyceum no place for a one- 
sided presentation of a hotly disputed 
question of public policy, resigned.* 
What occurred next is recorded in the 
Lyceum records: 


It was then moved to adjourn sine die, which 
motion was submitted to the Lyceum by the 
President & declared to be a vote, which vote 
was immediately doubted, but without calling 
for the contrary minded or in any way settling 
the vote, the President left the chair. 

After calling for the vice president, Col. 
Wm. Whiting took the chair. On motion, Col. 
Whiting was chosen President pro tem. The 
Lyceum then proceeded to fill the vacancies 
made by the resignation of Messrs. Frost & 
Keyes. Thereupon Messrs. Ralph W. Emer- 
son, Saml. Bassett & David H. Thoreau were 
chosen curators by ballot.°° 


Phillips, upon invitation of the new 
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curators, came and lectured as desired, 
resulting in much bitter feeling and un- 
just criticism.** The probable truth is 
that the members of the Lyceum were 
opposed to the institution of slavery, but 
they believed as well in the fundamental 
principles of law and order, and that, as 
a whole, the Constitution of the country 
was a good one and worth preserving. 

In addition to the slavery issue, there 
was also the New England weather to 
be dealt with, no small obstacle in win- 
ter, as numerous entries in the Lyceum 
records show. Thus, in 1840, Thoreau, 
then secretary of the Lyceum, wrote, “A 
small audience having assembled, owing 
to the inclemency of the weather—the 
lecture which had been expected from 
Mr. Keyes was deferred till the next 
meeting—and in accordance with a vote 
from the Lyceum, Mr. William Rob- 
inson read the message of Governor 
Morton.” ”* 

But, despite the New England weath- 
ef. the boy S were alway s the severest trial 
a lecturer had to encounter. One year, 
1839, in addition to the regular comple- 
ment of officers, a special committee of 
three was chosen “to regulate the be- 
havior of boys.” - Six years later we hav c 
the following entry made by the secre- 
tary in the Lyceum records: 

Dea. Reuben Brown made some remarks 
concerning the annovance suffered by the mem- 
bers of the Lyceum, caused by the whispering 
and playfulness of certain boys. He suggested 
that some effectual measures should be taken 
to put a stop to such disturbances. Mr. Keyes 
then rose & said that it was impossible for the 
Curators to keep order & therefore he moved 
that six persons be chosen for the express pur- 
pose of keeping order among the boys & others 
disposed to disturb the lecture. His motion was 
carried and the following were chosen to car- 
ry the plan into effect. 

Charles Bowers 
Chas. B. Davis 


James Adams 


Jacob Farmer** 


Dan’! Clark 


arose also 


Trouble from anothe 
source. The by-laws adopted soon afte: 
the organization of the Lyceum had pro- 
vided that “each member may admit tw: 
ladies, and, if married, his children i 
addition”’;°” and that “those ladies ot! 
the town, widows and others, who art 
so situated that they cannot be admitted 
to the Lyceum by the right of any per- 
son who is a member, may be admitte¢ 
gratuitously.” °’* Strangers were admitted 
on invitation, and persons not members 
might receive tickets of admission for 
one or more evenings on such terms as 
the curators might fix upon. For a long 
time the lectures and discussions wer 
open and free to all inhabitants of the 
town, but as early as the third season 
much dissatisfaction was being expressed 
on account of the conduct of those who 
were able to buy tickets or membership 
but failed to do so, and night after night 
took possession of the hall to the exclu- 
sion of those who were legal members. 
‘Therefore, to distribute more fairly the 
burden of expense, and as an easier meth- 
od of raising the funds necessary for car- 
rying out the purposes of the society, the 
ticket system was finally introduced in 
1856. The results of this move are seen 
in the secretary’s entry in the records: 

The “Ticket System” which was adopted 
somewhat as an experiment, has proved quit 
as successful as was anticipated. 

Without any special effort to procure sub- 
scribers or dispose of Tickets. [sic] The very 
finest Lecturers have been engaged and a full 
course of lectures of the highest order civen 
—while all who have subscribed have felt 
that they were having their just proportion of 
the expense, & have enjoyed the lectures as 
they never have before by being as they have 
so free from the disturbances of all former 


ones,” * 


Occasionally an unintentional element 
of humor slipped into the pages of the 
Lyceum records, and the modern reader 
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is sometimes entertained with whimsical 
entries of various sorts, which, although 
they do not adhere strictly to the business 
at hand, nevertheless do give us a more 
vivid picture of some of those gatherings 
which took place a century or more ago. 
The following entry is illustrative of this: 


George Sumner had just commenced a lec- 
ture upon “France” when the cry of Fire start- 
ed up his audience, the flames from which is- 
suing from the Jos. Bartlett house, could be 
seen from the Hall. The gentlemen generally 
withdrew leaving a select audience of Ladies, 
who were entertained with a fine 
(Note, the House was destroyed! )** 


lectu re, 


One of the aims of lyceums every- 
where was to work for the improvement 
of common-school education. Although 
I have been unable to determine pre- 
cisely what effect the Concord Lyceum 
had upon its local schools, there is no 
doubt that during the period when the 
Lyceum was at the height of its vigor and 
influence common-school educational fa- 
cilities in Concord improved steadily. 

During the early years of the nine- 
teenth century Concord was divided into 
seven school districts, each district hav- 
Ing its own little one-room schoolhouse. 
The seven district schools differed little 
from what they had been one hundred 
years before. During the two- to three- 
month the teacher was 
usually an undergraduate released from 
college to earn money for tuition. Disci- 
pline was of greater importance than in- 
struction. In summer there was a session 


winter session 


of ten weeks, attended mostly by girls, 
and employing women teachers because 
the town could get them cheaper. The 
grammar school in the center of town 
was supposed to prepare for college, but 
it was so overcrowded that no girls were 
allowed to attend beyond the elementary 
grades in order to save the seats for boys. 
All grades sat packed together in one 
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room. In an attempt to remedy the situ- 
ation, Concord Academy, a private in- 
stitution, was founded in the early 1820’s 
to furnish a better education than that 
publicly provided. But it was this very 
type of educational class division which 
lyceums were working to prevent. 

That Thoreau was aware of the val- 
ue of the lyceum in the field of educa- 
tion is evident from the following sen- 
tences in his book, Walden: 


We boast that we belong to the nineteenth 
century and are making the most rapid strides 
of any nation. But consider how little this vil- 
lage does for its own culture. ... We have a 

. system of common schools, schools for in- 
fants only; but excepting the ... Lyceum in 
the winter, and latterly the puny beginning of 
a library suggested by the state, no school for 
ourselves. We spend more on almost any article 
of bodily ailment ... 
ment. 


than on our mental ail- 
... This town has spent seventeen thou- 
sand dollars on a town-house thank fortune or 
politics, but probably it will not spend so 
much on living wit, the true meat to put into 
that shell, in a hundred years. The one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars annually sub- 
scribed for a Lyceum in the winter is better 
spent than any other equal sum raised in the 
town. ... New England can hire all the wise 
men in the world to come and teach her, and 
board them round the while, and not be pro- 
vincial at all. That 
we want. 


is the uw2zcommon school 
... If it is necessary, omit one bridge 
over the river, go round a little there, and 
throw one arch at least over the darker gulf 
of ignorance which surrounds us.°° 


There can be little doubt that during 
the years of its existence the Lyceum con- 
tinued to work for better educational fa- 
cilities in Concord. Of course there were 
the inevitable delays and opposition, but 
the sentiments of the majority are clear- 
lv shown by the fact that in 1864 the 
town’s citizens voted in town meeting to 
put up a new high school building as soon 
as possible. The Civil War raging at the 
time prevented immediate action, but 
soon after the cessation of hostilities the 
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new high school was built. ‘To celebrate 
the occasion, pay for teachers was raised 
all around, salaries for female teachers 
being raised from $6.00 to $7.00 week- 
ly for the thirty-nine-week year.” 

But by this time some of the one-room 
country schools used by elementary pu- 
pils were becoming overcrowded, It Was 
proposed to consolidate the various one- 
room schoolhouses in the rural sections 
of the town and to erect for the younger 
children a large, central, well ventilated, 
adequately heated building in the village. 
The pupils were to be graded like those 
in the high school, but in eight divisions 
instead of four, with separate room and 
teacher for each grade. The plan was 
put into effect, and the new school was 
named in Emerson’s honor. Specially 
built horse-drawn carriages, curtained all 
around against stormy weather, with 
parallel seats from front to rear, carried 
the children daily to and from the school. 
The culmination of this plan came in 
1891 when by a unanimous vote the citi- 
zens of Concord authorized the town’s 
selectmen to sell the last of the one-room 
schoolhouses, now standing empty and 
the rural outside the 


desc late in 


1 


aTeca 
village. 

The Concord Lyceum had times of 
depression as well as prosperity, and un- 
til the 1870's there appears to have been 
a rather frequent struggle to present a 
balance in the treasurer’s accounts at the 
end of the season. As witness to this fact 
we have a letter from Thoreau to Daniel 
Ricketson in New Bedford, Massachu- 


setts, written in 1856: 


You have done well to write a lecture on 
Cowper. In the expectation of getting you to 
read it here, I applied to the curators of our 
Lyceum; but, alas, our Lyceum has been a fail- 
ure this winter for want of funds. It ceased 
some weeks since, with a debt, they tell me, to 
be carried over to the next year’s account. 
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Only one more lecture is to be read by a Signo: 
Somebody, an Italian, paid for by private sub- 
scription, as a deed of charity to the lecturer 
They are not rich enough to offer you vow 
expenses even, though probably a month o 
two ago they would have been glad of th 
chance.°* 


Yet the necessary funds seem to hav: 
always appeared from some quarter 01 
other to prevent a threatened deficien- 
cy.°" By 1879 the curators, in their an- 
nual report to the Lyceum on the season 
which had just closed, could proudly 
state that the receipts had been larger 
than ever before in the history of the or- 
to $874.60. The 
year’s expenses were $818.46, leaving a 
clear balance of $56.14 to be added to 
the surplus fund. This had been accumu- 
lating at a gratifying rate: in 1877, $120, 
and in 1878, $72. These sums were de- 
posited in the bank and with the accrued 
interest amounted to $260.62. 

In the year 1880 Emerson delivered 
his last lecture before the Concord Ly- 
ceum. He was then almost seventy-seven 


ganization, amounting 


years of age and his mental powers had 
been slowly failing for some time. Som: 
idea of the veneration in which he was 
held by the people of Concord, after over 
half a century of unselfish service to the 
Lyceum, may be gained by the following 
excerpt from the Lyceum records: 

1ooth lecture be- 
fore the Lyceum. A very large audience was 
present and, as Mr. Emerson advanced to the 
front of the platform, the audience rose en 
to Mr. read his 
lecture with a clearness and vigor remarkable, 


This was Mr. Emerson’s 


masse receive him. Emerson 


considering his advanced vears,°* 


By this time the lyceum movement 
had begun to wane, and the general level 
of its programs likewise declined. But 
that the aims and objects of the move- 
ment were still being closely adhered to 
in the Concord organization can be seen 
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from the Curator’s Report for the 1875- 
1879 season. In part, it reads: 


The management during this period has 

‘nin some degree experimental, aiming to 
provide not only a variety of instruction on 

ientific, historical and literary subjects and 
upon the topics of the times, but, also, enter- 
tainment of a high order. No pains have been 
taken to ascertain in advance what a lecturer 
believed, but rather what he Avece or had done 
to make it appear worth our while to listen to 
him. ... Not only is the Lyceum enjoying f- 
nancial prosperity, and, therefore, the ability 
to procure the best talent in the lecture field, 
but, from an intellectual point ot view, it is 
believed that the people of our town have 
cained new vigor of thought with the increased 
vitality of this institution, and will insist upon 
keeping this platform fearlessly free and in- 
dependent of every narrowing influence. In 
this way only can the Lyceum continue to in- 
fluence the community for good as it has al- 
ready done for fifty vears.®° 
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But the Concord Lyceum was not 
fated to last for another fifty years. The 


lyceum movement had ceased by the 


1880's to have any significant education- 
al purpose. Its job was done, and now a 
dry rot began to eat away at the founda- 
tions. The lyceum was no longer the 
New England conscience bound on a 
voyage to convert the world, but a star- 
ring exhibition of elocutionists, musicians, 
and actors, approaching very nearly the 
theatricals. It was, of course, inevitable 
that the Concord Lyceum should sooner 
or later accompany the lyceum move- 
ment in its gradual decline, although it 
probably resisted more stubbornly than 
most. By the turn of the century the 
downward trend had set in, and the com- 
ing of World War I sounded the death 
knell of this illustrious organization. 
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John Greenough, an American Artist 


By NATHALIA WRIGHT 


MONG American artistic families 
! of the nineteenth century, the 
d Greenoughs of Boston were con- 
spicuous. Not only was talent widely dif- 
fused through the members of one gen- 
eration, as it was among the celebrated 
Peales—Raphaelle, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
and Titian—of Philadelphia. In no pre- 
vious generation of Greenoughs had any 
such talent appeared, as it had in the 
Peales’ father and uncle, Charles Will- 
son and James. 

The father of the first generation of 
artistic Greenoughs was David, born just 
before the Revolution, a real estate deal- 
er and builder, whose ancestral line in 
America lay through a merchant, an in- 
strument maker, and a shipwright, to an- 
other shipwright, who emigrated from 
Lancashire in England; all lived in Bos- 
ton.’ David’s wife was Elizabeth Bender 
of Marlborough, 
grandfather 


whose 
emigrated from Baden in 
Germany; her father was a carpenter, 


Massachusetts, 


and among her brothers were lawyers 


and merchants.” Among both Green- 
oughs and Benders there were college 


graduates, and among the Greenoughs 
But David’s fa- 
ther died young, leaving a small estate, 
and he and his brother (the only children 
living to maturity) had to make their 
own way. David early achieved a good 
deal of success, lived with his family for 
several years on fashionable Colonnade 
Row (he built the two houses there which 
they occupied ), sent his children to good 
schools, and even had his and his wife’s 
portraits painted by Gilbert Stuart. But 
too heavy investments forced him into 
bankruptcy, and though his estate even- 


there was once wealth. 





tually proved to be a valuable one, his 
sons too had to launch their own careers. 

David Greenough and_ Elizabeth 
Bender were married in 1799. Their 
first-born child, Mehitable, died in in- 


fancy. There were ten others, John, 
Laura Ann (who died at the age of 


twelve), Horatio, Henry, twins Alfred 
and Louisa, Amelia (her name was later 
changed to Laura Ann), Ellen, Char- 
lotte, and Richard Saltonstall. Horatio 
and Richard, the most talented, were 
sculptors of considerable achievement 
and reputation. John was a painter. Hen- 
ry was an architect who also painted and 
wrote. Louisa painted. In the next gener- 
ation children of nearly all these Green- 
oughs were artistic. 

The oldest of the ten and the first art- 
ist was John. Compared to the careers of 
Horatio, Richard, and Henry, his was 
undistinguished, and not surprisingly the 
facts of his life have been largely forgot- 
ten. His small place in the history of 
American art deserves, | 
recognized. 


however, to be 


He was born on November 19, 1801. 
Probably he was named for his paternal 
grandfather and 
brothers. 


mother’s 
As a child he was notoriously 
indulged by her, perhaps in memory of 
the short-lived Mehitable. His brother 
Henry’s wife, Frances, attributed some 
of the faults of character to this fact; re- 
porting how disagreeable she found Hora- 
tio’s young son when she saw him at the 
age of three, ‘““Hen- 
ry says they are bringing him up just as 


his mother did John. 
ing!”’* 


one of his 


she wrote her sister, 


An awful warn- 


At an early age John began to exhibit 
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‘ 


‘constant- 
ly engaged,” Henry remembered, “in 
drawing and painting.’”’* In imitation of 
him, it was first thought, Horatio early 
began to model and to carve. Their par- 
ents’ attitude to these activities of John’s 
was probably the same as it was to Hora- 
tio’s. They did not directly encourage 


an artistic talent and soon was 


When he was thirteen and Horatio nire 
they went to the academy at nearby An- 
dover.” Probably because of the uncon- 
geniality of the intensely religious atmos- 
phere there, they stayed only a year, how- 
ever. Subsequently John evidently went, 
as Horatio and Henry did, to the newly 
established secular academy at Lancaster 
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LANDSCAPE BY JOHN GREENOUGH 


Reproduced through courtesy of M rs, George Saltonstall] West. 


Horatio, and when he determined upon 
sculpture as a vocation his father at first 
objected, presumably because of the un- 
certain income it promised; he finally 
agreed, with the stipulation that Horatio 
obtain a college education before embark- 
ing on his career.” 

For his education John was probably 
sent first to private schools in Boston. 


chief among whose founders were Cap- 
tain Richard J. Cleveland, wealthy re- 
tired sea captain and litterateur, and his 
wife, an admirer of Rousseau and Pesta- 
lozzi. Here Horatio and Henry, at any 
rate, were happy.’ 

In 1819 John entered Harvard Col- 
lege.” The first year he roomed at Mrs. 
Fillebrown’s in Cambridge, the second in 
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22 Stoughton Hall with ‘Thomas Gray 
presumably the son of the minister, 
be aring the same name, of the First Con- 
sregational Society in Jamaica Plain; 
for. about this time the 
Greenoughs lived in Jamaica Plain and 
rented a pew in the Reverend Mr. Gray’s 
church), the third and fourth at Mrs. 
Bridge’s in Cambridge. His record as a 
student was poor in contrast to the rec- 
ords of Horatio, Henry, and Alfred, who 
also went to Harvard, but it was perhaps 


several vears 


more typical of his student generation. 
The class of 1823, with which he en- 
tered, was one of the most notorious in 
the college’s history. It climaxed a series 
of small fires, explosions, and window 
breakings with the famous rebellion of 
May, 1822, as a result of which forty- 
three (including John Quincy Adams’ 
son John) of the seventy were dismissed. 
John Greenough was not involved on 
this occasion, having fallen back to the 
next but he incurred discipline 
throughout his college career. As a fresh- 
man he was cautioned and as a sopho- 


class, 


more restricted for assaulting the win- 
dows of a college officer (a student peti- 
tion that his and another assaulter’s sen- 
tences be mitigated was not granted). 
The next year he stayed out of school al- 
together. As a junior he was suspended 
four months for negligence of his studies, 
in the care of Mr. Blanchard, a Latin 
tutor. In this year he was thirty-second 
in a class of seventy-five; his studies were 
natural philosophy, mathematics, chem- 
istry, astronomy, Greek Testament, mor- 
al and political philosophy, themes and 
forensic argumentation. As a senior he 
was censured, admonished, and finally 
suspended again for negligence for about 
three months to the Reverend Mr. Clark 
of Norton; his studies then were moral 
philosophy, political economy, mathe- 
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matics, astronomy, themes, and forensic 
argumentation. His father’s petition that 
he be allowed to remain at college was not 
granted. He received his B.A. degree, 
however, at the regular commencement 
in August, 1824. 

In his junior year (for which time 
only the charging record is extant) he 
borrowed nine volumes from the college 
library: the second volume of Brown’s 
Lectures (presumably Thomas Brown’s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind), a volume of Asiatic Re- 
searches (published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal), a volume of ‘Tacitus’ works, 
anatomies by Albinus and John and 
Charles Bell (the four volumes by the 
Bells), and a work whose title in the 
charging book is indecipherable. The list 
was not impressive compared to the 
thirty-two volumes borrowed during the 
same period by Horatio. The anatomies 
suggested, however, that John was study- 
ing a subject of importance to an artist 
of the human figure, and the volume on 
Asia that he was interested in foreign 
lands. 

Meanwhile he had begun seriously to 
paint. In the summer of 1824 he pro- 
duced a portrait of John T. Kirkland, 
president of Harvard, which his cousin 
David S$. Greenough, II, pronounced 
“excellent.”” He also early painted a 
portrait of his father. Probably during 
his college years he made the acquaint- 
ance of the painter Washington Allston, 
to whom Horatio especially and Henry 
were devoted. Allston had recently re- 
turned to Boston from London, which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and his circle at the 
Royal Academy had made the capital of 
the world for painters at this period. 
There was, indeed, by this time a well- 
established tradition 


among American 


painters to pursue their studies and even 
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their careers there, benefiting from ex- 
amining some of the great works of art 
of the past and from living in a society 
more encouraging to artists than their 
own. West, Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, 
Allston, Vanderlyn, Morse and others 
had gone to London. Following their ex- 
ample and probably encouraged by All- 
ston, John Greenough decided to do so 
also, presumably to become a professional 
artist. 

He made the journey in the latter part 
of 1824 or early 1825. His father’s fi- 
nancial position being at this period pre- 
carious, he was probably assisted . by 
friends, as Horatio was shortly afterward, 
He was presumably in London by the 
summer of 1825. At that time Horatio, 
who was on his way to Rome to study to 
become a sculptor, wrote him and re- 
ceived a reply which evidently represent- 
ed his situation as a hard one, causing him 
anxiety.” 

Apparently he did not keep in touch 
with his friends at home, for Allston 
heard of his difficulties through Horatio 
in the summer of 1827, when Horatio 
was forced because of illness to return to 
Boston. Allston thereupon sent John, 
who was then living at 214 Strand, a 
letter of introduction to be presented to 
the English-born American painter in 
London, C. R. Leslie. “He has had,” 
Allston wrote of young Greenough, “‘the 
advantage of a liberal education, and you 
will find him one of cultivated mind, and 
of good taste in letters,” a characteristic, 
he thought, desirable in an artist, since it 
would “‘render him less liable to contract 
vulgar or narrow views of art.”’** In his 
letter to John written at the same time 
Allston emphasized the importance to an 
artist of drawing.” ** 


By December John was in better spir- 
its and sent Horatio a letter written, his 
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brother said, ° 


‘with great vivacity, 19 
good health” and containing “proofs of 
progress.” He seemed on pleasant terms 
with Leslie, whose work he admired with 
reservations. “‘His mind,” he wrote cf 
Leslie, 
is delicately formed, its parts nicely balanced 
and highly developed in detail, but there ‘s 
nothing tremendous about him. The grandeur 
of the fifteenth century is to him “foolishness,” 
He had more regard for G. $. Newton, 
who he declared 
in color and chiaroscuro, is Nature herself; 
and were he the draughtsman and student that 
Leslie is, he would knock him back into the 
middle of the last century. Who is better than 
he also in character? 
He was impressed with the power of 
patronage in England, exemplified in 
young Lord Power’s re-establishment of 
Benjamin Haydon, and expressed the 
wish that Allston, then struggling to sup- 
port himself and to finish his gigantic 
canvas of Belshazzar’s Feast, were there 
to benefit from it. Among the portrait 
painters he thought Thomas Phillips held 
first place in color and John Jackson 
second, William Collins had just finished 
a frost scene, he reported, “as crisp as 
any snow that cracks beneath your feet 
in February”; the sky reminded him of 
Allston in color, masses, and handling.*” 
At first, however, Greenough appar- 
ently did not try to support himself by 
his art. For six months, probably not long 
after coming to London, he acted as clerk 
in the American Consulate General. For 
nine months he was public and private 
secretary to the American chargé d’af- 
faires, William B. Lawrence, who held 
this position from October 1827 to Sep- 
tember 1828. Albert Gallatin, minister 
to Great Britain in 1826-1827, showed 
him, he said, a letter which Gallatin had 
written to Secretary of State Henry Clay 
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soliciting for him permanent appoint- 
ment as attaché to the embassy.** But no 
such appointment was made. 

[n the spring of 1829 John was again 
pressed for money and evidently appealed 
to Horatio, who directed the American 
Consul in London, Thomas Aspinwall, 
to advance him £6. Horatio, by this time 
settled in Florence, was having difficulty 
supporting himself. Nevertheless he tried 
to comfort John. “Assure him,” he wrote 
Aspinwall, 


that any good fortune which may befall me 
shall be vood fortune to him also and that if 
| ~ ° : : 

ic | finds himself cruelly embarrassed he but 
shares the fate of his brother.?° 


Meantime John had gone to Paris, 
possibly accompanying Lawrence there. 
There he met in March the American 
heiress Harriet Douglas.*” During the 
next few weeks they saw a great deal of 
each other, and on April 19 he proposed 
marriage to her. She refused, saying that 
she was already engaged, but they re- 
mained on friendly terms. On May 8 
they visited Rousseau’s Hermitage to- 
gether. When Harriet and her brother 
William left Paris for London on June 
1, he traveled with them, and the three 
continued to meet in London. On July 
22 Harriet noted in her diary that she 
was beginning to tire of Greenough. 
Nevertheless she asked Sir ‘Thomas Law- 
rence (to whom she was sitting for her 
portrait) for a letter of introduction for 
him to Sir Robert Peel, so that he might 
see Peel’s collection of pictures. 

Through 1829 and 1830 Greenough’s 
fortunes continued to fluctuate. In the 
winter of 1829 he was living at the house 
of a named Smith at 130 
Edgeware Road, At this time Allston ar- 
ranged, through Morse and Leslie, for 
him to receive £20, a sum owed Allston 
by a man in England."* The next year 
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he was in Florence, where his brother 
Henry as well as Horatio was studying 
art. He did some sketching at least, from 
which he later painted. 

Shortly afterward his situation began 
to improve. By May 1831 he was back 
in London, at 61 Compton Street, em- 
ployed as he had been at a previous time 
repairing and restoring old pictures. “I 
obtain a very comfortable livelihood,” he 
wrote Aspinwall, “so far as the wants 
incident to humanity go, by this occupa- 
tion—which will ultimately lead to 
something better.” ** He was writing to 
inquire of Aspinwall the whereabouts of 
his portrait of his father, which had been 
sent him to copy, and he felt some pleas- 
ure in saying that he was able for almost 
the first time to pay for its carriage. On 
February 20, 1832, he married Maria 
Underwood, presumably an_ English 
woman. Apparently they had one child, 
who was named John A. 

Seemingly Greenough communicated 
little about his new prospects to his fami- 
ly, however. “I hear nothing of John,” 
Horatio wrote Allston late in 1832. 

His heart must be made of stern stuff—I only 


hope he will be true to himself since he seems 
to forget us 





Naturally his impulses were gen- 


; 


erous and kind—but he was unfortunate—."' 


The next summer when he was in 
Paris Horatio succeeded in establishing 
a regular correspondence with John, 
which lasted some while, and learned 
with pleasure that his brother had at last 
begun to support himself as an artist. On 
his return to Florence he got the promise 
of several orders for John.“” John was 
“comfortable,” Horatio Allston 
early in 1835, 


wrote 





and likely to be still more so—He is at Isling- 
ton in a very decent house has one or two re- 
spectable persons lodging with him and seems 
to drive quite a promising business in portrait 
though in a small way—I am so happy that he 
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has had the character to go through with it! It 
wrings tears out of me that I cant put him in 
a way to gratify a little his ambition which 
you know is strong in him. After 3 years of 
married life he speaks with much affection of 
his wife and I think therefore that its a good 
match. At the same time that he writes cheer- 
fully and even jocularly he shows clearly that 
he has grown thoughtful and cautious—I al- 
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ceived a substantial. sum from the estate 
of his father.** In 1838 he exhibited two 
canvases at the Royal Academy: a lanc- 
scape view near Islington (no. 750) and 
a portrait of himself (no. 1133). His 
residence then was 5 Thiberton Street, 
Islington.** 





PEN AND INK SKETCH OF HANDS BY JOHN GREENOUGH, SIGNED 
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Author’s collection. 


ways felt that John had a vast deal of good in 
his nature though circumstances and his tem- 
perament combined against him—We shall see 
—TI hope he will yet be a happy man—.*! 


In November 18326 on their way from 
Boston to Florence Horatio and his sis- 
ter Louisa visited John and his wife, who 
were still living comfortably at Islington. 
He had in Newman Street one of the best 
studios Horatio had seen and numerous 
acquaintances.-- ‘The next year he re- 





By this time, however, his fortune had 
once more changed. “|'T |he poor fellow 
has ... been again in trouble,” Horatio 
wrote Allston in February 1828, 


owing to the simple fact that his expenses are 
considerable & his means very small—lI fear 
that he will never get sufhciently free from 
embarrassment in that country to be able to 
begin properly—and at his age—what can I ex- 
pect: I often shudder at what may be his fate, 
for his impulses are as strong as ever and his 


experience seems only to prick skin deep—.* 
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John Greenough, an American Artist 


fohn now abandoned London perma- 
nently and apparently at Horatio’s invi- 
tation went with his wife to Florence in 
the spring of 1839. This year he painted 
a few pictures at Vallombrosa and made 
some studies in ink. R. H. Wilde, the po- 
et and Italian scholar then in the city, 
thought he had a “very pretty talent” 
for landscape, but noted that “unhappily 
he is not known and has little to do.”’*" 
Evidently he supervised workmen on 
Horatio’s statue of Washington, which 
had been commissioned by the govern- 
ment for the Capitol and was then near- 
ing completion, during a brief absence of 
Horatio’s in 1839.7' Horatio thought he 
would have no difficulty obtaining a con- 
sulship at an Italian port. Horatio him- 
self, so John said, was offered the con- 
sulship at Leghorn, presumably after the 
death of the consul there, Thomas Ap- 
pleton, in the spring of 1840, and con- 
templated making John his vice; but feel- 
ing he might more advantageously act 
as chargé d’affaires to several Italian 
states he preferred to wait for such an ar- 
rangement and get for John the appoint- 
ment of secretary.“” None of these plans 
materialized, however. The two Green- 
ough wives meantime proved uncongen- 
ial. Maria’s behavior was, Horatio’s wife 
thought, ‘ 


>» eal) 


‘exacting and disagreeable. 
In the spring of 1841 John and Maria 
returned to Boston, accompanying Rich- 
ard Greenough, who had come to Flor- 
ence to study sculpture the year before 
but had fallen ill. 

During the next nine years John lived 
and kept a studio in Boston and was list- 
ed in the city directories as an artist. 
From 18423 to 1846 his house was at 2 
Allston Street and his studio at 15 Tre- 
mont Row; from 1846 to 1850 the ad- 
dresses were 17% Tremont Row and 
26 Beacon Street. 
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He painted more than apparently he 
had previously and several times exhibit- 
ed his work. In 1842 the Boston Athe- 
nzum showed six of his canvases at its 
annual exhibition, as follows: 


No. 115. Scene from Nature, Jamaica Plain. 
Property of H. [probably Henry | 
Greenough. 

118. Moonlight, view near Hendon, Eng- 
land. Sketch, made in 1837. Proper- 
ty of Mrs. D. [| David | Greenough. 
Tuscan Scenery, from a sketch made 
on the Faenza Road near Florence, 
Property of A. [Alfred] 


Greenough. 


119. 


1830. 


. Tuscan Scenery, a Composition, Sun- 
shine after a shower sketch made at 
Vallombrosa, in 1839. Property of 
A. Greenough. 

. View of Il Poggio della Regina, near 
the Convent at Vallombrosa. Proper- 
ty of A. Greenough. 

. American scenery; View on_ the 
Nashua at Lancaster. Property of 
H. Greenough. 

The Athenzum exhibition of 1846 
included a landscape by him which was 
the property of W. Hayden, and the ex- 
hibition of 1847 another, the property of 
C. Frederick Adams. The latter, entitled 
The Mill-Stream, was acquired by Ad- 
ams in the spring of 1846 in a raffle, at 
which the chances were $10 each and 
there were nearly a hundred subscribers. 
Earlier a notice of this painting appeared 
in the Boston Transcript, in which it was 
described as a “beautiful landscape illu- 
mined by the effulgence of the westering 
sun” and the public was urged to visit 
Greenough’s studio and see it. The prod- 
ucts of American artists, the author of 
the article declared, were superior to 
those by Europeans which were import- 
ed but they received little consideration ; 
Americans had to encourage their artists 
if a national taste for the fine arts was to 
be established.*° In 1848 at Horticultural 
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Hall in School Street seventy landscapes 
by Greenough were shown. They were, 
reported the Transcript, better than 
many imports.” 

In the summer of 18423 Greenough 
was one of the small group who, after 
Allston’s death, undertook to restore the 
painter’s Belshazzar’s Feast. Allston had 
begun this painting in England in 1818 
but subsequently had attempted to give it 
a new perspective and had never been 
able to complete it to his satisfaction. He 
had been working on it the day he died. 
For years he had allowed no one to see 
it, its condition was not known, and so a 
good deal of s lemnity attended the open- 
ing of his studio to examine it. Three 
days after his death, on July 12, Allston’s 
most intimate friends, the brothers Rich- 
ard Henry and Edmund ‘T. Dana, Rich- 
Richard Edmund, and 
John Greenough met for this purpose. 
The hesitated at the but 
Greenough, “whose enthusiasm and in- 


ard’s sons and 


others door 
terest far surpassed any awe he might 
feel, rushed in,” according to one re- 
port.” It was discovered that the paint- 
ing was far from finished in details and 
that the figure of the king had been oblit- 
erated, preparatory to being repainted, 
with a coat of dark brown paint. Never- 
theless another who was called in to see 
it said his expectations had been equaled. 
***Mine have been more than equalled,’ 
said the enthusiastic Greenough,” ac- 
cording to the same account. It having 
been decided to remove the paint from 
the figure of the king, Greenough and 
others first tried turpentine and _ later 
Greenough applied a solvent; but this 
solution so brought out the glazing of 
the form underneath that he had to stop. 
Subsequently Henry Greenough pre- 
pared the painting for exhibition and 
wrote a series of articles for the Boston 
Post explaining the artist’s intention. 
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John wrote a detailed description of ‘t 
as it had been found and of the altera- 
tions which were finally made.” 

During these years John gave a few 
lessons in landscape painting; early in 
1842 Christopher Cranch took some 
which he said helped him a good deal.** 
Greenough may also have tried his hand 
about this time at another art. In 1848 
he asked permission of the Boston Athe- 
num to make from the bust of W. H. 
Prescott in its possession ( probably the 
one by Richard Greenough) a stone 
cameo likeness.”” ‘The request may, how- 
ever, have come from his son. Several 
years later the youth was working in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, as a cam- 
eo cutter and marble worker.”” 

In any case, Greenough soon found 
himself unable to live by his art. Again 
he tried to secure a political position. Lat 
in 1545 he wrote George Bancroft, 
known to several members of the Green- 
ough family, who was then Secretary of 
the Navy, soliciting a consulship or th 
post of secretary to a legation in Italy. 
His art would not yield an income in the 
U nited States, he said, and a position in 
Italy would afford him the opportunity 
to pursue it. He also suggested that Hora- 
tio might be appointed chargé to several 
Italian states and he be his brother’s sec- 
retary. His expectations were not high, 
however; he supposed that of all appli- 
cants to gentlemen in high places for sub- 
ordinate appointments he had less claim to 
attention from actual deeds or “probable 
aptitude.” Bancroft recommended Hora- 
tio for a position as chargé in Italy and 
John as secretary of a legation or as con- 
sul there and referred the matter to the 
Secretary of State.*' Nothing came of it, 
however. 

Maria Greenough, moreover, was not 
altogether happy in her new home. Ear- 
ly in 1845 and again in 1846 she was 
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very eager to return to England for a 
visit. By the end of 1848 she had gone 
to stay with friends for a while, presum- 
ably there. Henry’s wife Frances thought 
her perfectly justified. **Altho’ there are 
many worse men than John,” she wrote 
her sister, “yet he is a most undesirable 
domestic character.” 

In 1849 John was a patient at Mc- 
Lean Hospital for mental disorders near 
Boston. After his dismissal his brother- 
in-law IT. B. Curtis enabled him to go 
to Italy, where Henry as well as Horatio 
was and where Richard was also going 
again. Frances heard the news with ap- 
prehension. She wished John were “a 
more agreeable person to cooperate 
with,” she wrote one of his sisters. To 
her own sister she was even more out- 
spoken; she looked for him “with dread”’ 
she confessed, 
for after the account of him you sent me he 
will be a most unwelcome visitor—I pity him 
sincerely but his infirmities are such that no 
one can like being with him.*? 

On February 12, 1850, John reached 
Palermo. He remained three weeks in 
Naples and then went on to Rome, 
where Henry met him by chance when 
John came to the same house for lodg- 
ings. John had grown fat and was in so 
poor a state that Henry did not want to 
leave him."” Evidently they traveled to 
Florence together about April 15. Fran- 
ces’ fears were not altogether realized, 
it would seem, but a few weeks later she 
expressed the hope that he would return 
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home soon; she thought it was much bet- 


ter for him to be near his mother and 
family.*’ 

Apparently he went from Florence to 
Paris. Here on September 16 or 17,* 
1852, at 27 Rue Lafayette, he died. He 
was buried on the eighteenth in a com- 
mon grave in the Cemetery of Mont- 
martre, in a circular plot which stands 
just inside the main entrance. News of 
his death reached Boston on December 
5, during Horatio’s last illness, a few 
days before his own death. 

Only one painting—a landscape—and 
two sheets of ink sketches of hands and 
lips (the studies bearing the inscriptions 
“7.G. Oct" 1839. Florence” and “J:G. 
Sept'/39 no 2 - -”) by Greenough are 
known to exist.** Apparently his talent 
was not remarkable and obviously he 
was not by character equipped to make 
the most of it. He was, however, the 
eldest in a family whose artistic achieve- 
ment through several generations was a 
distinguished one. He was one of those 
American artists who sought to learn 
what the best masters of the contempo- 
rary world had to teach, rather than to 
experiment in isolation. He represents, 
moreover, the transition from portraiture 
to landscape painting which was taking 
place in these years in American art es- 
pecially. He was one of those Ameri- 
can painters who were first to become 
aware of and inspired by the scenery of 
their native land. 


NOTES 


1 The chief accounts of the Greenough fami- 
ly in the United States are John H. Sheppard, 
“Genealogy of the Greenough Family,” Te 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, XVII (April 1863), 167-169, and 
Colonial Families of America (N.Y., n.d.), 
VI, 118-124. 


- Brief accounts of the Benders are con- 
tained in Charles Hudson, History of the 
Town of Marlborough (Boston, 1862), pp. 
319, 325- 

> Frances Boott Greenough to Harriet B. 
Loring, Dec. 17 [1848]. (This and all other 
letters by Frances and the letter from Henry 
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to Frances cited herein are in the possession of 
David Richardson, Washington, D. C.) 

*William Dunlap, 4 History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Arts of Design in the 
lnited States (Boston, Igid), III, 216. 

* [bid., p. 217. 

°C. C. Carpenter, Biographical Catalogue 
of ... Phillips Academy Andover 1778-1830 
(Andover, 1903), p. 71. 
Greenough to fis 
(Boston, 1887) 


Horatio 
Greenough 


* Letters of 
Brother, Henry 
p. 17. (Hereafter Letters.) 


, 


* John’s residences and his academic stand- 
ing in his junior year are given in the college 
catalogues; his punishments in Records of the 
Immediate Government, IX, X; his borrow- 
ings from the library in the library charging 
book for (all in the Harvard Ar- 
chives). 


, 
1822/23 


* David S. Greenough, II, Journal, Aug. 1, 
i1S24 ( Massachusetts Historical Society ; here- 
after MHS). 

1” Letters, p. 21. 

11 Jared B. Flagg, The Life and Letters of 
Washington Allston (London, 1893), p. 215. 

12 Auc, 12, 1827 (MHS). 

1% Letters, pp. 27-29. 

14 Greenough to George Bancroft, Nov. 24, 
1845 (Letters of Recommendation, Foreign 
Affairs Section, State Department Records, 
National Archives). 

> April 1, 1829 (Pennsylvania Historical 
Society ). 

16 The facts about their relationship come 
from Miss Douglas’ Diary (ms, in private 
hands in England; examined and reported on 
by Mr. Angus Davidson, Royston, Herttord- 
shire). 

l* Allston to Morse, Oct. 28, 1829; Leslie 
to Norse, Dec. 19, 1829; Flagg, pp. 224-225. 
(Both ms. letters are in the Library of Con- 
re SS, } 

‘“ May 21, 1831 (Boston Public Library). 
(MHS). 

a Lette rs, ). 1oOo, 


-' March 7, 1835 (MHS). 


Dec. 8, 1$33 


oe Horatio to Allston, Nov. 22. 1336 
(MHS). 
— Letters, p. 11s. 


Old-Time New England 


-* Algernon Graves, The Royal Academ 
of Arts (London, Igos #- 

-* Feb. 18, 1838 (MHS). 

-" Wilde to Robert Gilmor, Jr., June 1-, 
1839 (Pennsylvania Historical Society). 

24 Horatio to 
(MHS). 

=“ Greenough to Bancroft, Nov. 24, 184 
The 
the United States in 1841 are given in this let- 
fer, 

-’ Frances B. Greenough to 
Loring, Jan, 1O, 1Sj46 ‘X 


John, [summer 1839? 


circumstances of Greenough’s return to 


Harriet k, 


30 Boston 
1846. 


Transcript, Jan. 2, March 9, 

*! ITbid., Jan. 12, 1848. 

= C.F. Adams, Richard Henry Dana (Bos- 
ton, 1890), I, 75. The next quotation is from 
Pp. 79. 

*’ Printed in Flagg, pp. 334-340. 

ial OO, OA Scott, Te Life and Letters of CAris- 
topher Pearse Cranch (Boston, 1917), p. 8o. 

** July 18, 1848 (Boston Atheneum). 

“" John A. Greenough to Hiram Powers, 
Jan. 7, 1856 ( in the possession of the author of 
this article x 

** Greenough to Bancroft, Nov. 24, 1845; 
endorsed by Bancroft. 

*“ Frances B. Harriet B. 
Loring, Dec. 17, 1848]; see also her letters 
to Harriet on July 23, [1848] and Jan. 1o, 
I Si6 |. 


Greenough to 


’ Frances B. Greenough to Charlotte G. 
Parker, Feb, i9. ISSO |; to Harriet B. Lor- 
ing, March 31, | 1850]. 


Henry to Frances B. Greenough, April 


12, 13860. 
Greenough to 


‘'l Frances B. 


Loring, April 28, | 1850]. 


Harriet B. 
Archives du Department de la 
la Ville de Paris, 
archivist, the date of his death 


*=In the 
Seine et de according to th 
is given as No- 
vember 17; in family records it is given as th 
sixteenth, 


> The painting is in the possession of Mr, 


Richardson, the sketches in the possession of th 
author o! this arth le. 
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Gideon French of Boston, Tallow-Chandler, 


1784 to 1819 


By LawRENCE B. ROMAINE 


HAVE been able to find but two 

printed records of the existence of 

Gideon French. The discovery of 
six manuscript ledgers with his accounts 
from 1784 to 1819 beg silently for fur- 
ther recognition. With the growing 
shortage of both funds and adequate 
room in our national, state and local his- 
torical organizations and libraries, 1 am 
reluctant to relegate them to storage 
without first placing this rather fascinat- 
ing picture in modern type for future 
reference. 

In the first Boston Directory for 1789 
Mr. French appears on page 20. He is 
listed as a bricklayer and tallow-chandler 
on Water Street. Again, in the Boston 
Directory issued July 1812, he is listed 
as a tallow-chandler on Leverett Street. 
Perhaps bricklaying did not pay, or more 
likely the demand for soap and candles, 
rush lights and watch lights paid better. 
Whereas these two notices might pro- 
vide a run of the mill epitaph on a grave- 
stone, they do not seem to me a fair 
record for a successful Boston manufac- 
turer and merchant in the post Revolu- 
tionary period, 

Perhaps he was a personal friend of 
Paul Revere (see inventory for 1796), 
and perhaps he fought his way through 
the War for Independence, contributing 
his time and efforts to our present way of 
life. That he was not an officer and does 
not appear in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography means nothing. Of his 
patriot activities we have no record. [he 
least we can do is to print some small 





account of his contributions to lighting 
the homes and scrubbing the hides of 
Bostonians in our kindergarten days. 

The earliest ledger in the collection 
opens with an inventory dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1784. It is a fine old American 
binding in sheep, or what some people 
call American vellum. There is no way 
of proving that this is the first book of 
accounts kept. It is possible that the busi- 
ness might have been started during the 
war, but from the figures I would guess 
the shop had not been running for very 
long. These figures are in pounds, shill- 
ings and pence. 


Boston 20 nov: 1784. 


To Stock in the Shoop 


1109 lb. of tallow @ 6 [£|] 27 14 6 

17% lb. Cotton wick 3 2 12 6 

12 Baskets Coal 1/ 12 

6 lb. Cotton 2 12 

87 lb. Candles (a 7/2 214 5 

t half pound Rush 2 

270 2 |b. tallow @ 6 6 15 3 

12 Boxes 1/2 14 

1 '4 |b. Rush < 

1 1% Ib. Rush 6 

g Barrells (a 2 18 

851 Grees (a 4 I4 3 8 

28 Bushel ashes 6 14 
By Cash for the Shoop 10 
By Cash Recd Col. Wattars ee 
By Cash Reed Govr. Bowdoin 3 2 
To Cash to pay Brownsden Is 4 

Spinning Wick 12 
To 6 Svder Bbls. 9 


Settled nov 1786 


The fact that 


this first inventory was 
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settled in 1786 indicates a possibility that 
Gideon French might have purchased 
the shop on November 20, 1754, stocked 
as listed. All such records are delightfulls 
provocative but historically frustrating. 
Perhaps we had better take things as 
they were set down for us and not reason 
why. The figures do provide a rather 
good picture of a tallow-chandler’s shop 
in Boston in 1784. 

In the ledger for 1796 to 1802 we 
find a clearer description of the actual 
equipment and furnishings. We also dis- 
cover that Mr. French had a partner, or 
at least a financial angel offstage, who as 
pages and years go by paid all his lighting 
and washing bills “by ballance rec’d. in 
his profits.” 


1796 Gideon Thayer Dr. to the 


Expences for the shop 


October sth To a box of candle moulds 


six dozen $42.83 
To eleven stands for 
Ditto @ 4/6 8.25 
1797 
August To building a shed & putting 


down three Leaches stuff 


and work 59.96 
To a small pump for lies 

5-85 

To one Iron Kettle $0.00 

To setting Ditto 10.00 


To 2 large tubs for soap $.00 


[1798] 





May 23 To a cart saddle collar & 
haymes 8.25 
Octr. 25s To an ax’letree for the 
cart 1.75 
Novr. 8 To a Copper Ladle & 
Swimmer 6.17 
Decr. 21 To a horse Sled 8.00 
1800 To making a window over 
the soap kettle 2.00 
Jany. 28 To repairing the cart 2.50 
August 20th 1800 the above Settled in 
full $213.56 
Errors excepted 
1800 Octr 4 To repairing the cart $4.00 
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te 
te 


1802 Jany. 
March 2s 


to repairing the Cart 3 .. ; 
To cash paid for repairing 


the cart 1S. 


To repairs made on the 
Soap kettle 49. 

To bottom put to chopping 
troth 2. 


Decr. 8 To 1 pair cart wheels & 
ax’letree & Wheelbarrow 
$238.>5 
Such a of tools of American 
craftsman of this period is very provoca- 
tive. Did Paul Revere cast the huge kettle 
for $50! Did he also create the copper 
ladle and swimmer—and what was the 
swimmer, a skimmer! Was the man who 
built the window over the soap kettle a 
member of the Associated Housewright 
Society that first met at the Green Dra- 
gon Tavern in 1804! Could it have been 
Benjamin, Bolter, Lincoln, 
Loring, Sumner or Todd of the first 
committee to set up the organization? 


page 


Hearsey, 


A man is known by the company he 
keeps, and quite often a merchant’s 
clients are an indication of his reputation 
in a community. A list of Mr. French’s 
customers might be headed by Governor 
James Bowdoin and end with William 
Scollay—of Scollay Square, shall we say. 
Also, a man who actively engages in a 
trade for nearly forty years is generall\ 
accepted as successful. 

Now for a few amusing conjectures. 
Although Governor Bowdoin purchased 
page upon page of candles, both moulded 
and by the pound run of the barrel, there 
is little evidence of his bathing. Shall we 
give him a black eye or shall we assume 
that Mrs. Bowdoin had a Mrs. Tiggy- 
winkle in the kitchen who supplied the 
household? Although Proctor & Gamble 
began supplying Cincinnati with soap in 
1837, thousands of Americans made 
their own soap right on through to 1940; 
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I had a neighbor in Bridgewater who 
give us a small box every Christmas. 

~ Hannah Otis and Elizabeth Bowdoin 
both ran large accounts for rush and 
watch lights and also for moulded can- 
dles. Candles by the pound and moulded 
candles were two very different things. 
In this day and age the surest way to 
make a point is to put it in dollars and 
cents. Ordinary candles cost 18 cents per 
pound but moulded candles were figured 
cents each. Watch lights were 
o'% cents each and rush lights 
roughly 25 cents a piece. 

Caleb Bingham’s Young Lady’s A cci- 
dence was published in 1785. I will not 
lower myself to counting the number of 
candles he purchased during 1784 be- 


at 2214 
about 2 


cause some future biographer might mis- 
interpret the reckoning and decide that 
he wrote all night and slept all day; too 
many biographies have been compiled 
just that way. His bathing record, on the 
other hand, is good, even though he did 
buy his soap by the pound and not the 
barrel, as did William Scollay! 

With the details of this nineteenth- 
century shop before us we can sum- 
marize the cost of reading in bed and 
bathing, to a certain extent. The com- 
mon soap of the day cost about $4.00 a 
barrel. Cakes of soap brought about 12™% 
cents each. It’s a shame Mr. French does 
not mention soap moulds or their designs 
and cost. I think it probable that soap 
was soap from about 1784 to perhaps 
1825 or later, although I do not claim to 
be a student of this trade or craft. The 
amazing thing about it is that our best 
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soaps today only run about 14 cents a 
cake, unless you count the very special 
perfumed varieties for special purposes. 
On the other hand, thimk of the milk, 
eggs, lamb and beef of 1784—and 1959. 

I have already noted rush light, watch 
light and candle costs. Just what candles 
were 18 cents a pound it is difficult to 
say. It seems reasonable to assume they 
were dipped. Our museums have hun- 
dreds of examples of candle moulds of 
this period, running from one candle to 
four dozen. The moulds for two to four 
dozen are built in stands, as noted in the 
French inventory for 1796. It is diffi- 
cult to determine from this ledger item 
just how many individual moulds went 
into one stand. It would seem that the 
box contained six dozen, or 72, individual 
candle moulds. A hasty local checkup 
finds that the best and fanciest candles 
of 1959 cost just about as much as those 
moulded in 1784. 

I wish there were time to tally the 
tallow in candles and soap manufactured 
by Gideon French and sold to the good 
citizens of Boston from 1784 to 1$19. 
On the other hand, with a good sound 
record of equipment, furnishings, tools 
and stock, perhaps such an accounting 
would not seem important. He served his 
community well. He lighted them to 
their baths, furnished fine moulded can- 
dles for their social activities and enter- 
tainments, allowed them to pay their ac- 
counts in ashes, “sewit” and “grees,” and 
codperated in every way he could to en- 
courage reading, writing and cleanliness. 



























HANOVER CHANDELIER 


There is a timeless quality about this eight- 
eenth-century chandelier that makes it the 
point of interest in any room. You will love 
the subtle lines of its brass arms and deep 
turned maple post. Its delicate flame lights 
will cast the soft glow of flickering candles 
and add warmth and friendship to any home 


or preservation. 


Cohasset Colonials may be seen in 
New England in the public rooms of 
the Wayside Inn, Sudbury and the 
White Horse Inn, Newport. Our fur- 
niture collection contains reproduc- 
tions from the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Old Sturbridge and Concord Anti- 


quarian Society. 


(ohasset Colonials 
By HAGERTY 


Cohasset, Massachusetts 





Step into the past 
with 
(Cohasset Colonials ¥ 


This typical New England bedroom 
is furnished and decorated with Co- 
hasset Colonials. The natural home- 


spun linen drapes are hung by tabs § 


from hardwood poles and brackets. 
The colorful trim along the inside : 
and bottom edges matches the Morn- 

ing Star coverlet referred to in colo- 


nial days as a “‘linsey-woolsey” be- § 
cause of the “linene and wool yarne” § 
from which it was loomed. ) 

Our drapes, in linen and copper- 
plate cotton prints—together with 
coverlets, dust ruffles and furniture 
are explained in detail in our litera- 
ture. Swatches of drapery material 


will be sent on request. 


Catalog will be sent on request 


TELEPHONE EVERGREEN 3-01 LO 
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English Regency mahogany arm- 
chair library steps of exceptional 


Offered subject quality. Made circa 1815. Open, 

to prior sale the top step 29 inches high, 20% 
inches wide; overall length 42 
inches. Green leather steps and 
caned seat. 3685. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
Anliquarians, fJecelers Gold and Sdwovsmiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: CO 7-9100 


Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America 














WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. { American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 1 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
Mar. thru Dec., in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. HOmestead 5-010} 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 





CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance 1n 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 


Fairfield Connecticut 








Almost as good as a visit to 


BEAUPORT 


The most fascinating house in America 


Twelve 
Full color slides by Gilbert Ask of the 
exterior and interiors of nine 
principal rooms. 
Forty-five cents each 
Forty cents each for five or more 


the book: BEAUPORT 
text by Paul Hollister 
pictures by Samuel Chamberlain 
only $3.75 postpaid 


Order from 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge Street Boston 14, Mass. 
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CELTIC-STYLED THREE-HANDLED BOWI 

An imposing example from the production of 
(,000NoW & Jenks, Boston, among whose ap- 
prentices was George C. Gebelein 1893-1897. 
Karly in 1897, for the first exhibit of handicrafts 
in the move to organize a Boston “Society of 
Arts and Crafts,” the display of wrought silves 
was provided by Barton P. Jenks, designer and 
managing head of this firm, whose mark was a 
Turtle between G and J, more often displaced by 
name stamps of noted retail dealers. 


* Diam. 11%, Ht. rim 7”, Wt. 53% ozs. 


GEBELEIN Sih | * 


79 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 























YOU ARE INVITED... 


to make use of the versatile and useful banking and trust services 
which we provide. While it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory 
relations elsewhere, we would like very much to be kept in mind when- 
ever you may decide to change or increase your banking connections. 

Whatever your banking or trust needs, a warm welcome always 
awaits you at Second Bank-State Street. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERSONAL TRUST DEPARTMENT AND 
STATE STREET OFFICE: State and Congress Sts. 
UNION TRUST OFFICE: 24 Federal St. 
COPLEY SQUARE OFFICE: 587 Boylston St. 
STATLER-HILTON OFFICE: Arlington and Providence Sts. 
MAss. AVE. OFFICE: Mass. Ave. and Boylston St. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
CXS 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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